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Former White House chief 
of staff H.R. (Bob) Halde- 
man’s lawyers insisted yes- 
:erday that he had good rea- 
son to enlist the Central In- 
::elligence Agency in an at- 
:empt to block the original 
i¥atergate break-in investi- 
gation. 

The claim touched off an 
icrimonious, day-long de- 
oate at the Watergate cover- 
ap trial that centered on the 
ZlA’s covert oprations in 
Hexico in 1972 when the 


Watergate burglars were ar- 
rested at Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquar- 
ters. 

Watergate prosecutors 
concluded the session with a 
confident air and promised 
to rest their case next 
Thursday, a week earlier 
than expected. 

’ The dispute over the CIA 
caught the agency’s deputy 
director, Lt. Gen. Vernon A. 
Walters, squarely in the 
crossfire. Before the day 
was done he found himself 
recanting secret testimony 


at Cover 

he gave last year before a 
House Armed Services sub- 
committee. 

According to Walters’ con- 
gressional testimony, then- 
CIA director Richard Helms 
told him shortly after the 
Watergate break-in June 17, 
1972, that an investigation of 
its financing could expose 
some of the CIA’s own bank- 
ing techniques. 

“Mr. Helms said there was 
no involvement by the CIA 
in the Watergate bugging, 
but investigation of the fi- 
nancial part of it might un- 
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cover some of the methods 
or techniques by which the 
agency moved money,” Wal- 
ters told the House subcom- 
mittee in May of 1973. 

Confronted with that tes- 
timony yesterday, however, 
AValters said; ‘T must have 
misspoken. I have no recol- 
lection of Mr. Helms making 
this statement.” 

Haldeman’s lawyers had 
evidently been relying heav- 
ily on Walters’ congres- 
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CIA’s Vernon Walters turns down an autograph seeker. 
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sional testimony in fashion- 
ing their defense strategy. 

They maintained the CIA 
‘‘did have assets south of the 
border which could have 
been compromised” by a 
full-fledged FBI investiga- 
tion of the Watergate scan- 
dal’s Mexican connection. 
Some of the Nixon cam- 
paign donations that fi- 
nanced the Watergate bug- 
ging and break-in had been 
laundered through a bank in 
Mexico City^ 

“We’re not trying to put 
the blame (for the break-in) 
on the CIA,” said one of 
Haldeman’s lawyers, Frank 
H. Strickler. “I’m not trying 
to do that.” 

He said he was attempting 
to show, instead, that the 
CIA had agents as well as 
assets in Mexico that could 
have been jeopardized by an 
untrammeled investigation. 

Chief trial prosecutor 
James F. Neal replied scorn- 
fully that there was no evi- 
dence that Haldeman knew 
of the CIA’s activities or 
cared about them- 

In a quick counterattack, 
Hrst with the jurors 6ut of 
the room and then with 
them present, Neal pointed 
out that , Haldeman himself 
proposed the CIA strategem 
to President Nixon on June 
23, 1972, because, in Halde- 
man’s own words, “the FBI 
is not under control.” 

At one point during the 
dispute, U.S. District Court 
Judge John J. Sirica lis- 
tened once again to the 
White House tapes record- 
ings in question before al- 
lowing the scattershot ques- 
tioning about the CIA to 
continue. 

r “I want to find out what 
their defense is,” Sirica said 
of Haldeman and his law- 
yers. 

Although the jurors were 
out of the room at the time, 
Haldeman’s chief counsel, 
John J. Wilson, angrily 
chided the judge a few min- 
utes later for making the re- 
mark. 


“If I said it, it was in er- 
ror,” Sirica replied. 

“You did say it,”- Wilson 
said testily, “and I object to 
it . . . We stand before you 
with the presumption of in- 
nocence.” 

The . judge calmly told 
Wilson to put the protest in 
his “bag of errors”- and let it 
go at that. 

Throughout the day, the 
Haldeman lawyers tried to 
show that the former White 


House aide had every reason 
to think that the Watergate 
investigation might cramp 
the CIA’s style. 

Strickler questioned Wal- 
ters repeatedly about a July 
6, 1972 memo that the (jiA 
official signed although it 
actually had been prepared 
by the agency’s’ securit’y 
staff. 

Walters, who had been 
with the CIA two months at 
the time, said' he had only 


“hearsay knowledge” of ” 
with the CIA two months at 
the time, said he had only 
“hearsay knowledge” of 
many of the details, but he 
acknowledged that; 

• Watergate burglar Eu- 
genio Martinez had been on 
a $100-a-month retainer for 
the CIA, as an informant in 
Miami’s Cuban exile com- 
munity, at the time of the 
June, 1972, Watergate break- 
in. Martinez had first been j 
hired by the CIA in 1960 ' 
and went on retainer in ^ 
1969. 

• Watergate burglar Ber- 
nard Barker had been a reg- 
ular FBI contact in Cuba 
who was “turned over to the 
CIA in 1969” and then evac- 
uated from the country 
shortly after Fidel Castro 
took over in January, 1960. 

• The public relations firm 
of Robert R. Mullen & Co., > 
where Watergate spy E. 
Howard Hunt went to work ; 
in 1970 after his retirement | 
as a CIA agent, had been I 
“providing cover overseas 
for a number of years for 
agency employees.” 

The CIA began supplying 
all this information and 
more in a series of memo- 
randums that began going 
to the FBI as early as June 
20, 1972, three days after the 
break-in. 

“What’s all this leading up 
to?” Sirica demanded. 

Strickler pointed out that 
Haldeman and former White ; 
House aide John D. Ehrlich- j 
man met with Helms and ' 
V/aiteps on the afternoon of ; 
June 23, 1972, in an effort to ‘ 
limit the Watergate investi- 
gation. 

The FBI was, at that 
point, hot on the trail of the 
so-called “Dahlberg-Ogarrio 
checks,” which Bernard 
Barker had cashed and 
which helped finance the 
Watergate spy work. Strick- 
ler contended that there was 
also reason to believe at the 
same time that an investiga- 
tion of the Ogarrio, or Mexi- ; 
can, :checks could compro- I 
mise’ CIA activities there! 


